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doubtless, will be offended by the somewhat scant courtesy to all 
previous philosophy; and the promises of reform in the introduction 
will be regarded by many others like a set of New Year's resolutions, 
pious and necessary, but of doubtful efficacy. Few, however, will 
deny that the authors have done their work in a genuine scientific 
spirit. The book contains almost no rhetoric. There is no running 
loose with such catchwords as experiential, functional, dynamic, 
etc. Problems are minutely and patiently examined for their own 
sake, and not simply as points in a more or less subtile apology for 
supposed valuable human interests, like the belief in immortality, 
freedom, etc. The authors in the main resist the temptation to deal 
with wholesale affirmations or negations, but insist on a careful ex- 
amination of the various meanings and situations involved, thus 
tending to restore discrimination as a philosophic virtue. By thus 
submitting the things of thought to the same careful study as the 
things of sense receive in the physical sciences, the traditional dif- 
ference between empiricism and rationalism as methods is wiped out, 
and neo-realism may as well be called neo-rationalism or neo-em- 
piricism — differing from the older empiricism in recognizing the im- 
mediate reality of the "things of thought." 

Neo-realism is frankly intellectualistic and we may expect its op- 
ponents to call it neo-scholasticism, but scholasticism of a kind has 
always been needed to police the intellectual realm and check the 
riot of anarchic mysticism. 

The book before us is not likely to go through twelve editions 
within the next year or to receive the Nobel prize for "idealistic" 
literature. It lacks the sweep of popular assertions, and is written 
with conscientious regard for qualification and detail — often most 
painfully so. It brings no easy solution to the riddle of the uni- 
verse, and offers no texts for pulpit orations. But the discerning will 
regard it as a notable contribution to constructive philosophy. 

Mobbis Raphael Cohen. 

College op the City op New York. 



DISCUSSION 
SECONDARY QUALITIES AND SUBJECTIVITY 

IN a recent communication, 1 Professor Morris Cohen challenges 
a commonplace remark which I had found occasion to re- 
peat; viz., that science regards the secondary qualities of matter 
as subjective, in order to avoid the seeming contradiction of describ- 
1 This Journal, Vol. X., page 27. 
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ing one and the same object as "really" possessing simultaneously 
all the incongruous qualities which at any given moment appear in 
the perception of different percipients — such qualities as "long and 
short, square and oblong, hot and cold, red and gray, ' ' etc. Two ob- 
jections to this are raised by Professor Cohen. 

1. "Is there," he asks, "a science which actually treats secondary 
qualities as subjective?" The answer is, of course, yes. Neither 
physicists nor physiologists are wont to think of the specific sensible 
quale which we call a sweet taste as a property inhering in a lump of 
sugar irrespective of its relation to a sentient organism. The sugar 
is commonly represented by them as having some qualities which are 
independent of that relation; but literal sweetness an-und-fiir-sich 
is not, apparently, a conception which these sciences find it conve- 
nient to use. So, again, writers on optics regularly distinguish be- 
tween the "subjective and objective phenomena of light"; it must 
therefore be presumed that they believe that there are phenomena 
of the former sort. Once more, when a physicist writes that "the 
distinction between radiant heat and light is non-existent," he mani- 
festly does not mean that the distinction between heat-sensation and 
color-sensation is non-existent; he is speaking of an objective heat 
and light which, being identical, are by a plain implication repre- 
sented as other than the two sensations, which are not identical. 

That the answer to Professor Cohen 's question must be affirmative 
is so obvious that it clearly must be quite another question which 
he really has in mind. His context indicates what this other ques- 
tion is, namely: Does science "use the category of subjectivity to ex- 
plain why the same object appears long and short, square and ob- 
long, etc."? But this question is ambiguous. If it means, Can not 
science in all cases dispense with the notion of subjectivity in ex- 
plaining this type of fact? the answer is negative. If, however, it 
means, Does science in so explaining rely solely upon his notion? 
the answer again is negative. "Whenever what is supposed to be one 
object is perceived differently by different percipients, science cus- 
tomarily assumes some objective difference (of primary qualities) 
between the two cases, e. g., a difference, as Professor Cohen puts it, 
in the physical or physiological sensoria of the two organisms. But 
this difference is not, by any science which keeps its wits about it, 
supposed to be completely identical with the difference between the 
two sensations; it is merely treated as the external occasion and 
counterpart of the latter difference. A sensation is what it is at the 
moment experienced as; and a sensation of red color is not experi- 
enced either as an ether-undulation or as a (mere) change of relative 
positions or of energy-relations of particles within the retina. Ac- 
cordingly, the qualitative difference between a sensation of red and 
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one of green is not described or designated, not to say "explained," 
by mentioning quantitative differences between two ether-undula- 
tions or between two types of motion or of energy-distribution in the 
retina. Science, in short, correlates all qualitative differences be- 
tween the secondary attributes of physical things with quantitative 
differences stated in terms of the primary attributes ; but it does not 
thereby reduce the one to the other. And if it is to make this corre- 
lation work satisfactorily, it has need to assume a realm of merely 
subjective appearances, to which the being of the former class of 
qualities and of differences may be assigned. 

2. Why does it need this assumption? Professor Cohen's second 
objection touches the reason offered for this necessity. The assump- 
tion that the same object "can not really and in itself," "at the 
same moment" be long and short, etc., seems to him "a most unwar- 
ranted assumption." This does not appear to mean that Professor 
Cohen scorns the principle of contradiction, but only that he finds no 
more contradiction in the cases mentioned than in the fact that "the 
same line may subtend an angle of 45° from one point and of 23° 
from another." But there seems to be here a rather curious disre- 
gard of the familiar distinction between the relations and the quali- 
ties of a thing. It is commonly admitted (though to Plato even this 
involved some difficulty) that a thing may sustain a given relation 
to one object, and the contrary of that relation to another object. 
But it is also usually supposed by common sense and by most of our 
science, that every real thing has, besides its relations, a "nature" 
or character or set of qualities of its own ; in short, that to have re- 
lations, you must first have a somewhat to be related; and that the 
"nature" of the somewhat can not consist in a combination of 
reciprocally contradictory predicates. Professor Cohen's second 
question, therefore, seems to lack point, unless it involves the as- 
sumption that the universe consists exclusively of relations, without 
any things related. If this be his meaning, I can not share his confi- 
dence that the issue he raises "can be readily settled," and settled 
in favor of the position which he takes. The discrepancies between 
the perceptions of different percipients, in the presence of the same 
object, amount to contradictions just so long as the several percep- 
tions are taken as equivalent to qualities inhering in the object. It 
is for that very reason that they are regarded by science as due to 
the diverse relations between the object and the several percipients ; 
since, as has been mentioned, in the case of relations such discrepan- 
cies are possible without logical contradiction. But why, it may be 
asked, is this relativity of the secondary qualities further construed 
as equivalent to their subjectivity? Why may not these predicates 
of the object be relational and yet objective? Chiefly because as ex- 
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perienced certain of them are not at all like what we mean by rela- 
tions. As immediately given, a red color, a heat-sensation, a sweet 
taste, though it may involve accompanying ideas or feelings of re- 
lation, itself bears no resemblance to a relation. It is an eminently 
substantive part of our experience. The situation, then, is this: 
There are items in perceptual experience which can not be called 
relations. But also they can not be called qualities inhering in the 
perceived object independently of its relations to percipients ; for to 
call them all so would be to describe the object in contradictory 
terms. Hence, science regards these items as caused by. as functions 
of, the diverse relations sustained by the object at any given 
moment to diverse percipient organisms, yet not as existentially 
identical with those relations. Since these qualities in their own 
proper character, then, exist neither as qualities of the object 
nor as mere relations, they must exist in some other manner; and 
this other manner of existence is called subjective. Such seems to be 
the underlying logic of the ordinary dualism of primary and second- 
ary qualities. 

Professor Cohen, in concluding his note, adds: "the impression 
that consciousness is necessary in order to explain the facts of illu- 
sion seems to me to rest on demonstrably false logic." I hope very 
much that he may soon find time to furnish the demonstration. I 
can 't quite suppose that he believes it to be furnished by the sentence 
which follows : "To resort to consciousness as an explanation of the 
facts of error and hallucination is precisely the same kind of pro- 
cedure as to invoke the faculty of memory to explain the fact that 
some of us forget things so readily." Surely, for one thing, the 
parallel here is not altogether happily chosen. For it does, after all, 
seem necessary to assume the existence of memory in order to con- 
ceive forgetting as possible; those who have no such faculty can 
scarcely be said to forget. But this aside, Professor Cohen 's remark 
leads one to suppose that the point of the argument from perceptual 
error has not yet been fully appreciated by him. That argument, in 
brief, is that there are data in people's experience which can not 
without self-contradiction be supposed to exist as things in a single, 
coherent world of extended objects, and which also can not be — all 
of them at once — qualities of the single objects to which they seem 
to belong; and which yet are not actually experienced as relations 
between objects; and that, accordingly, we must conclude that these 
data at least exist only in the one context in which they indubitably 
exist, namely, in the experience of individual minds — and are to be 
excluded from the supposed single, external world of "public and 
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neutral" objects. The pertinency to this argument of Professor 
Cohen's reference to memory and forgetting remains to me obscure. 

Abthue 0. Lovejoy. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 
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Themis: A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion. Jane Ellen 
Harrison. With an Excursus on the Ritual Forms Preserved in Greek 
Tragedy by Professor Gilbert Murray and a Chapter on the Origin of 
the Olympic Games by Mr. F. M. Cornford. Cambridge: University 
Press. 1912. Pp. xxxii + 559. 

Miss Harrison, already well known to students of Greek religion by 
her "Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion" and other publications, 
now presents an elaborate (though confessedly incomplete) discussion of 
its origins, which abundantly merits and is sure to receive the attention of 
scholars. No doubt many who are not scholars will read and quote it as 
authoritative, a contingency assiduously to be guarded against by all 
competent judges. Is then the book so bad or so dangerous ? some one will 
ask. No; it is neither. Rather it is what the ideal book must be — not 
authoritative, but suggestive; and unless she would belie the conclusion 
of her admirable booklet, " The Religion of Ancient Greece," Miss Harri- 
son must be the last to wish her latest study to be accepted in any other 
spirit. 

In her ample Introduction our author defines the relation of the pres- 
ent book to her " Prolegomena " and acknowledges her obligations to those 
whose influence contributed chiefly to the change in her point of view. 
It is to Professors Bergson and Durkheim that she owns her greatest debt : 
to the former, for the conception of " duree, that life which is one, indivis- 
ible and yet ceaselessly changing " ; to the latter, for the conception of 
collective and individual representations. " These two ideas," she says 
(p. ix), " (1) that the mystery-god and the Olympian express, respectively, 
the one duree, life, and the other the action of conscious intelligence which 
reflects on and analyses life, and (2) that, among primitive peoples, re- 
ligion reflects collective feeling and collective thinking, underlie my whole 
argument and were indeed the cause and impulse of my book. I felt that 
these two principles had altered my whole outlook on my own subject, and 
that, in the light of them, I must needs reexamine the whole material — a 
task at present only partially achieved." 

The material for a study of Greek religion, as even a casual glance at 
Gruppe's " Manual " will show, is in itself sufficiently appalling ; when in 
addition thereto we consider the data of anthropology in their rapidly 
increasing bulk, as Miss Harrison invites us to do, the mass threatens to 
become quite unmanageable. Through this primeval forest, or rather 
rank thicket, our volume leads us far afield by devious paths and no-paths, 
and even an experienced indagator might at times lose his bearings did 



